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veals a condensation of John Filson 's The adventures of Colonel Daniel 
Boon, formerly a hunter, etc., which, however, retains most of the im- 
portant statements of fact. Following this are first, an account of 
Boone's later life, and secondly, the seven stanzas from the eighth canto 
of Don Juan (61-67), in which Lord Byron made Boone the text for a 
panegyric upon the "unsighing people of the woods." The annexed 
account of Boone's later life exhibits two interesting variations from 
the usual story, stating that Boone on leaving Kentucky went to "the 
Tennessee Country, then almost a perfect wilderness," and giving as 
the date of his death in one place June, 1821, and in another June, 1822. 
While the accepted account relates that Boone died at the house of his 
son, the story as given in this work — for which the compiler refers to 
"a near relation of the Colonel (a resident of Cincinnati)" — tells of 
his death near his hunting traps. 

Mr. Heartman's reprint has forty-two pages of excellent press work 
and paper. A reproduction of an old print forms a frontispiece. 

St. George L. Sioussat 

The new purchase. Or seven and a half years in the far west. By Rob- 
ert Carlton, Esq. (Baynard Rush Hall) (Princeton: Princeton uni- 
versity press, London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 
1916. 522 p. $2.00 net) 
The region known as the "new purchase" included approximately the 
tract between the Wabash river and the "ten o'clock line," or most of 
central Indiana; it was bought from the Indians in 1818 by the federal 
government. Baynard Rush Hall, who under the nom-de-plume of 
Robert Carlton has written this entertaining account of life in the new 
purchase, was well fitted for his task. A native of Philadelphia, and a 
graduate of Union college and Princeton theological seminary, Hall came 
to Indiana about 1821. He lived at Glenville near the southern boun- 
dary of the new purchase until 1823, when he was elected principal and 
sole teacher in the new Indiana seminary located nearby at Bloomington. 
Enthusiastically adapting himself to his new environment, Hall taught 
at the seminary, served as a Presbyterian minister, and engaged in 
numerous other activities. After about seven and a half years in 
Hoosierdom he returned to the east. 

In The new purchase Hall has presented a delightful narrative of his 
sojourn in what was then an American frontier. The first edition of 
his book in 1843, together with a reprint in 1855, has for a long time 
been out of print. In making possible the present reprint, Hall's alma 
mater has performed a distinct service for the early history of the 
central west. Mr. Woodburn is eminently fitted to edit this appropriate 
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contribution to the centennial of Indiana, for through lifelong associa- 
tions he is thoroughly conversant with the traditions of the region which 
Hall has described. As editor he has added numerous and illuminating 
footnotes, and by a carefully worked out key to the different characters 
and places mentioned in the text, he has greatly enhanced the local in- 
terest of the book. 

Intrinsically The new purchase has much literary merit and charm. 
A young and impressionable man, the author had all the keen apprecia- 
tion for his new frontier home of an easterner, lured by the "land of 
vision." A lively sense of humor is seasoned with a dash of irony that 
lends a zest to the narrative. The characters are well drawn, the de- 
scriptions are vital, and nowhere does the story drag, except when the 
author indulges in an occasional theological propensity for sermonizing. 
The one real defect is the flood of satiric ridicule that is heaped upon 
the unfortunate beings who incurred Hall's wrath. But such outbursts 
are redeemed by frequent touches of a deep and understanding human 
sympathy. 

The chief value of The new purchase arises from its descriptions of 
backwoods life, for it may well be termed the epic of the land of the 
Hoosiers. The picture is one of a pioneer society, intensely democratic, 
opposed to " 'ristocraticul and powerful grand big-bug doins," and 
satiated with an overweening sense of the importance of the "peepul." 
The crudities of the times are depicted with a delightful sense of humor. 
The author also exhibits a keen appreciation of the good humor, the 
open-hearted hospitality, the sense of justice, and the human sympathy 
that underlay many a rough exterior. The resourcefulness and the 
courage of the backwoodsman are revealed in numerous thrilling epi- 
sodes. After perusing Hall's sprightly pages, the reader can readily 
account for the sturdy traits of the Hoosier character that have been 
handed down from pioneer days. 

There are numerous descriptions of daily life in the backwoods. The 
cabin with its one room, its puncheon floor, its great fireplace, and its 
window usually innocent of glass, is vividly depicted. The difficulties 
of communication are evident in a country where the mails came every 
two weeks provided the water was not too high and the primitive ferries 
were in working order, and where the roads were mere cleared paths 
through the forest. The wolves, the serpents, and like inconvenient 
neighbors are noted along with the wonders and beauties of the primeval 
wilderness. Nor are the pleasures of frontier life omitted, such as the 
barbecue, the campmeeting, the wedding with its accompanying "shiver- 
ree," and the shooting contest. Then, too, there are frequent stories of 
adventure. Constantly one catches between the lines the reflection of a 
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true American optimism, and pluck which constantly made light of the 
discomforts of life in the backwoods. 

Of special interest are the sturdy characters, with the individualism of 
the frontier, that crowd these pages. Very sympathetic is the picture of 
Vulcanus Greatheart, "by birth a Virginian, by trade a blacksmith, by 
nature a gentleman, and by grace a Christian," whose skill in forging 
rifles and axes was equalled by his marksmanship. Another interesting 
character is Aunt Kitty, who was a "leetle too modest" for backwoods 
standards. Then there is Neighbour Ashford, the new purchase phil- 
osopher, who had proved to his own satisfaction that the earth is "as 
flat as a pancake, ' ' and the sun is nothing but ' ' a great shine. ' ' Occa- 
sionally the author vents his personal spleen, as in the portraits of In- 
sidias Cutswell, Esq., and Dr. Bloduplex, but usually he is sympathetic. 

No less interesting are the accounts of journeys which Hall made 
through the Indiana wilderness. Among them is a trip to Vincennes 
across the "grassy lake of the prairie" and its "picturesque islets of 
timber." Another outing on horseback took him across the new pur- 
chase to the Tippecanoe battle field. There is an excellent description 
of the topography of the battle field and of the details of the combat. 
Equally well told are Hall's experiences as a "big bug" who endeavored 
to hold "young democrats" in a state school to scholastic standards. 
Ecclesiastical and political interference with the people's school is vig- 
orously set forth. The pluck of the frontier student is reflected in 
Henry, who worked for one week in order to earn the two dollars neces- 
sary to help pay his tuition. Hoosier perseverance is illustrated by 
George, who rewrote his "piece" for the school exhibition thirty-six times. 

To the general reader, as well as the student of early western history, 
The new purchase will prove of absorbing interest. Especially should 
the book find a place in the school library, for like Cooper's novels, it 
will awaken an interest that may be directed toward the more serious, 
and, it must be confessed, more prosaic historians. 

Beverley W. Bond, Jr. 

Transactions of the Illinois state historical society for the years 1914 
and 1915. Fifteenth and sixteenth annual meetings of the society, 
Springfield, Illinois, May 7-8, 1914, and May 13-14, 1915. [Publi- 
cation numbers twenty, and twenty-one, Illinois state historical li- 
brary] (Springfield : Board of trustees of the Illinois state historical 
library, 1915, 1916. 214; 211 p.) 
These volumes contain the usual matters of information relating to 
the society, the list of officers, the constitution, official proceedings, ap- 
peal to the public, and the secretary's report. Mrs. Jessie Palmer 



